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The mountainous tract in which Enrique and, 
his followers found refuge, was seventy leagues 
long, and more than twenty broad. It was 
sterile and desolate; inaccessible to horses and 
cattle; abounding with craggy and precipitous 
rocks, deep glens, and enormous caverns; af- 
fording innumerable places of concealment and 
defence; and in every respect calculated for 
the security of its occupants against a very 
great superiority of force. The Indians sub- 
sisted partly on the produce of secluded patches 
of ground cultivated by their women and chil- 
dren; partly on the flesh of the wild boar and 
other game which they chased with hounds. 
When these resources failed them, as, from 
their unsettled life and constant state of war- 
fare, often necessarily happened, the Spanish 
settlements on the skirts of the mountains 
were made to supply their wants. They 
eluded the parties sent against them, if too 
strong for opposition, by a constant change of, 
residence, moving from one place to another 
with such secrecy and despatch, and so per- 
fectly concealing the vestiges of their march, 
that during a pursuit of many months it was 
often impossible to discover the slightest trace 
of them. When they chose to show them- 
selves, it was generally from the summit of 
lofty rocks, the ascent of which required two 
or three days, and was accomplished by their 
pursuers, only that they might discover the fu- 
gitives upon some more distant and less attain- 
ible pinnacle. Enrique himself lived in the 
most inaccessible places; with the exception 
of those immediately around him, few of his 
own partizans knew where he was to be found; 
so that they could neither betray him through 
treachery, nor be compelled, if taken by the 
enemy, to point out the place of his abode. 

Many Indians were excited by the success 
of Enrigue to imitate his example; but being 

without his humanity or his talents, they were 
unwilling to restrain their followers within the 
same limits of self-defence, and were unable to 
provide so effectually for their protection. In 
consequence of their depredations, many villa- 
ges in the neighVourhood of the mountains were 


deserted; and the murders and other crimes of 


which they were guilty, spread terror among 
the inhabitants even of the larger towns. It is 
true that their imprudence generally led to 
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their discovery and destruction; but new lead- 
ers arose in their place to run the same course 
and share the same fate; and it was well un- 
derstood that so long as Enrique should be able 
to maintain himself in defiance of the govern- 
ment, the evil would continue. As a proof, 
however, of his own disapproval of their con- 
duct, it may be mentioned, that he exerted his 
influence, as far as it could avail, to bring 
them within proper order. A small band had 
rendered itself notorious by the number of its 
robberies and murders. Enrique sent a mes- 
sage to its leader, at the distance of one hun- 
dred leagues, requesting him to desist from his 
depredations, and prevailed upon him, greatly 
to the advantage of the Spanish population, to 


become one of his own captains. 
After the failure af the ombaocoy of Remi- 


gio, the efforts of the Spaniards were redoub- 
led; but always with the same result. Small 
parties were insufficient to make any impres- 
sion; and large bodies of troops, from the 
scarcity of provisions in the highlands, and the 
impossibility of conveying baggage through so 
rough a country, could not be supported long 
enough to penetrate to the haunts of the Indi- 
ans. ‘Two commanders, each with 300 men, 
were successively foiled; and a third, with a 
smaller number, was for two years in or near 
the mountainous region, entering it by various 
routes, and traversing it in almost every direc- 
tion, without gaining any material advantage. 
The contest had lasted about nine years, when 
a captain, named San Miguel, who had come 
out a boy with Columbus, and was well ac- 
quainted with Indian warfare, was appointed 
to lead a small army against Enrique. After 
a fatiguing march of several days among the 
hills, he came at length in sight of the Indians. 
The two parties were posted on opposite sides 
of a deep ravine, through which a rapid and 
unfordable stream flowed five hundred fathoms 
beneath them; so that, though sufficiently near 
for a conference, they were as effectually sepa- 
rated for all the purposes of protection to the 
weaker body, as though a day’s march inter- 
vened. An opportunity was now afforded of 
coming to a good understanding. San Mi- 
guel proposed that they should make an ami- 
cable adjustment of their differences. Enrique 
cheerfully expressed his assent, observing that 
he had long wished for peace, but that it rest- 
ed with the Spaniards, and not with him. The 
following terms were then offered:—that he 
and his partisans should be permitted to live 
in any part of the island they might prefer, en- 
tirely independent of the Spanish authority, 
provided they should abstain from all hostili- 
ties, and give up a quantity of gold which had 
fallen into their hands. The terms were ac- 
cepted, the gold returned, and peace conclud- 
jed. Enrique, however, was too well acquaint- 


ed with the treachery of his enemies to trust 
himself in their power. He continued to re- 
side among the mountains, and for a long time 
was not seen by the Spaniards. 

The conditions of the peace were not well 
observed. It is probable that the wish to re- 
cover the gold had been the chief cause of the 
favourable terms offered by San Miguel; and 
this object being accomplished, little scruple 
was made in violating a treaty which had the 
sanction only of the general, and was too offen- 
sive to the Spanish pride to be deemed bind- 
ing on the government. Hostilities were, 
therefore, resumed. ‘Though Enrique himself 
remained quiet, parties of revolted Indians 
were constantly annoying the settlements; and 
repeated expeditions were ineffectually sent 
against them. ‘The troubles of the country at 
length arrived at such a height as to call for 
the interference of the king of Spain: and as 
it was believed that if Enrique could be indu- 
ced to exhibit confidence in the Spaniards, and 
to combine his own influence with theirs in 
suppressing the disorders, quietness might be 
restored, it was resolved to pledge the royal 
faith for his safety and honourable treatment. 

(To be continued.) 
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Indian illustration of Christ’s advent and propitiatory 
Sacrifice. 





























Among the converts to the Christian faith in one 
of our Indian tribes, was one whom they distimguish- 
ed by the title of * the good Peter,” and who, with a 
truly apostolic spirit, used to preach the gospel to 
his poor benighted brethren. He one day addressed 
them in language to this effect: “ My brothers, the 
Great Spirit loves all his creatures: he loved them so 
much that he sent his own Son to bring them home 
to him : but his Son was so bright (brighter, my bro- 
thers, than yonder sun,) that we could not look at 
him; therefore he wrapped himself in a mantle of 
flesh (wrapping his blanket around him) that he 
might live with us, and that we might see him. The 
good Saviour has shown us the way to his Father, 
and lest we should lose the path, he has marked it 
with his blood.” 


—=— 


I cannot shut my eyes to the frightful devastations 
of war, be it just or unjust, be it necessary or unne- 
cessary. I cannot deafen my ears to the loud and 
piercing lamentations of my fellow creatures, be 
they sufferers in this or any other civilized coun- 
tries. In truth, to those intelligent, dispassionate, 
and benevolent friends of mankind, whe turn away 
from senseless clamour to solid fact; who ascend 
from prejudices to principles; who consecrate that 
which is sound in philosophy by that which is pure 
in religion; who measure the properties of things 
by their effects, and the merit of agents, not by 
their professions, however plausible, nor by their 
rank, however clevated, but by their actions alone : 
to all such persons, it may now and then be difficult 
to reconcile appearances with realities, ¢éommands of 
legitimate authority with the scruples of sober rea- 
son, the prudential regulations of human govern- 
ments with the righteous and awful dispensations of 
Divine Providence.—Parr. 
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FOR THE FRIEND. 
GEMS FROM THE ANTIQUE. 


The art of engraving on stone was probably 
derived from India, was extensively practised 
in Egypt, and seems to have been cultivated 
among the Israelites. It is recorded, that of 
the stones on the high priest’s breastplate, on 
which the names of the twelve tribes were cut, 
one was a diamond, the hardest of fossils. But 
it was among the Greeks that this elegant art 
was perfected; and their gems are distinguish- 
ed equally by grace and correctness in the ex- 
ecution, and by vigour and taste in the design. 
Indeed the practice of engraving on stone 
naturally arose from that “ longing after im- 
mortality,’ which is the characteristic of ge- 
nius. With us, men endeavour to secure 
their thoughts from the effect of time by mul- 
tiplying copies; among the ancients this result 
was sought by consigning them to the most 
indestructible materials. Thus the annalists of 
Egypt engraved their narratives on the rude 
rock, and the poets of Greece committed their 
beautiful fancies to the purest gems. Of these 
many are still preserved in the cabinets of Eu- 
rope, and offer, to use the eloquent language 
of Croley, “an endless treasure of the brilliant 
thoughts and buried wisdom, the forgotten 
skill, and the vanished beauty of a time, when 
the mind and form of man reached their per- 
fection.”’ A little volume was some time since 
published in England, containing engravings 
of some of these gems, with poetical illustra- 
tions by the writer whom I have quoted, and 
who has since become better known here by] 
his work on the Apocalypse. Of these illus-| 


seem to me eminently beautiful, and to be, at 
least, free from any sentiment which would 
be misplaced on the pages of ** The Friend.” 


GENIUS BOUND. 
A beautiful winged figure; the hands fetter- 


ed, and the attitude expressive of constraint 
and dejection. 


Glorious spirit! at whose birth 
Joy might fill the conscious earth : 
Yet her joy be dashed with fear, 
As at untold dangers near: 

A comet rising on her gloom, 

Or to light hes, or consume! 


Beauty is upon thy brow! 

Such sad beauty as the bow, 

Child of shewer and sunbeam, wears, 

Waked, and vanishing, in tears: 

Vet to its splendid moment given 

Colours only lit by heaven. 

Thou canst take the lightning’s wings, 

And see the deep forbidden things ; 

With thy starry sandal tread 

On the ocean’s treasure bed; 

Or make the rolling clouds thy throne; 

Height and depth to thee are one! 
Prophet spirit! thou canst sweep 
Where the unborn nations sleep ; 
Or, from the ancient ages’ shroud 
To judgment call their sceptered crowd; 

Earth has to thee nor birth, nor tomb— 
Nor past, nor present, nor to come. 


| 
Yet here thou sit’st, while earth and heaven | 





Are to thy radiant empire given. 
Alas! I see the manacle! 

And all thy soul has felt the steel; 
Thy wing of fire, thy beauty, vain— 
For Genius dies beneath the chain. 


| 
| 


THE FRIEND. 
THE SHELTER FOR COLOURED OR- 
PHANS. 
The man whose virtues are more felt than seen, 
Must drop indeed the hope of public praise, 
But he may boast what few that win it can. 
CowPeER. 


It is a remark which is too old to surprise by its 


novelty, but not so antiquated as to be unworthy of 


remembrance, that those who would effectually pro- 
mote the reformation of society, must begin with the 
youth. If the morning of life is permitted to pass 
away unimproved, the habits of thought and action, 
formed during that interesting period, must present 
a very stubborn barrier to advancement in usefulness 
and virtue during the subsequent stages, 

Tacitus, that eminent master of life and man- 
ners, attributes the virtues of the ancient Romans to 
the care that was bestowed upon the youth. To cul- 
tivate the infant mind, was then the glory of the fe- 
male character. Women, of the most illustrious 
families, superintended the education of their off- 
spring.* In all ages and countries, the character of 
the population must greatly depend upon maternal 
care. Never, says an able writer, was a great man 
known to be the son of a silly woman, and seldom, 
he might have added, of a careless one. 

The philanthropic Benezet did not overlook the 
importance of education, in his efforts to meliorate 
the condition of the coloured race. The school to 
which he devoted so many years of his useful life, 
and to which he appropriated the principal part of 
his posthumous estate, is a lasting memorial of his 
solicitude for the welfare of this neglected class, and 
of his OpMlous tespevtieg the aseaus ef prot ing 
that pate wg re a 

There is still a portion of the coloured race, who 
are peculiarly exposed to the evils of neglected edu- 
cation and familiarity with vicious example. Those 
who lose their parents during the dependent period 
of infancy, even if left in possession of wealth, and 
surrounded with family connections fully competent 
to provide for all their physical wants, are justly con- 
sidered as objects of commiseration. 


the Greeks, is at once a passport to sympathy. 





male friend respecting the probable issue of a disease 
which appeared to have fixed upon her frame, and 
which soon afterwards consigned her to the house 
appointed for all living, when this subject was 
brought into view. The friend expressing a belief, 
that in case her own life was spared, the work would 
be attempted, the former immediately made a small 
appropriation to be applied in aid of the institution, 
in case it should be formed within a limited time 
after her decease. 


In the first month of 1822, a more effectual effort 
was made, to form an establishment for the purpose 
originally contemplated. About twentyt female 
friends, having convened to deliberate on the subject, 
agreed to attempt an establishment, on a scale adapt- 
ed to the smallness of the number likely to be at 
first entrusted to their care. Measures were adopted 
in that and the succeeding month, for the regular or- 
ganization of the company; for the collection of funds 
to meet the necessary disbursements; for obtaining 
suitable persons to take the immediate charge of the 
orphans; and for bringing within the reach of their 
bounty, such children as were the proper objects of 
it. 


The design was to accept of coloured orphans be- 
tween eighteen months and eight years of age; to 
provide for their education and support during their 
continuance. in the Shelter; and at proper ages, to 
bind them out, with suitable masters and mistresses, 
where they might receive the needful preparation to 
provide for themselves. It was soon discovered that 
children, of the description to be provided for, were 
sometimes withheld from partaking of their bounty, 
by the fears and jealousies of connections. Those 
who were very ill qualified to provide for the moral 
or physical wants of their orphan relatives, were not 
always willing to entrust their helpless charge to 
strangers, whose motives of action they were unable 
to appreciate. From this cause, combined perhaps 
with some others, the association were left to begin 
their operations with a solitary incumbent. 


A coloured man and his wife, of respectable cha- 


With us the|racter, were engaged to take charge, under the di- 
trations, two or three have been selected, which| "*™me of an orphan, like that of a stranger a] 
ut) 


rection of a committee of the association, of the or- 
phans who might be admitted into the Shelter. The 


how seldom are our warmest sympathies awakened | house in which they resided was fitted up for the 
in behalf of those who appear destined to move in a| putpose,and furnished with the needful accommoda- 


sphere widely different from our own. The colour: 
ed child, whom nature or oppression has deprived of 
its natural protectors, is not unfrequently left to| 
work its way through the world with little of that} 
sympathetic care which we accord to those of our 
own complexion. But this destitute class has re- 
cently engaged the sympathy, and awakened the ex- 
ertions of a part of our population. A number of| 
unassuming females, chiefly, if not exclusively, mem- | 
bers of the religious Society of Friends, have asso- 
ciated for the purpose of providing a ‘shelter for 
coloured orphans,’ from the merciless blast of moral 
and physical ills. 

This interesting association, during the five years 
which have elapsed since its formation, has kept the 
noiseless tenor of its way, amidst difficulty and dis- 
couragements, that might have checked a hardier 
band. Intent on the accomplishment of their bene- 
volent designs, and with slender funds, collected 
chiefly by their own exertions, these maternal phi- 
lanthropists have brought into successful operation a 
system worthy of imitation, and deserving of exten- 
sive patronage. The enterprise merits a more spe- 
cific deseription. 

The plan appears to have originated about the 
year 1814, with a pious woman,t who is since re- 
moved beyond the reach of censure or applause. She 
at that time communicated her prospect to some 
others of her sex, and made some efforts towards the 
promotion of an establishment for the reception of 
the class of orphans above described ; but not finding 
her philanthropic designs sufficiently encouraged, the 
prospect was suspended for a time. 

The solicitude for the objects of her meditated 
bounty, does not appear to have been relinquished. 
About the year 1820, she was conversing with a fe- 





* Dialogue concerning Oratory, sec. 28. 
+ The late Ann Yarnall. 


tions. The first orphan was admitted into the Shel- 
ter on the 7th of 3d month, 1822. But this incipient 
institution was soon deprived of the services of the 
matron whom they had engaged. Humble as was 
her station in life, and short the peried assigned to 
her services in this concern, her sudden decease made 
a very sensible impression on the minds of her em- 
ployers. In their notice of the event, they have 
given a very short but expressive testimony to the 
worth of Rosanna Jackson. 

In the fourth month a constitution was adopted, 
the preamble to which is given, as illustrative of the 
feelings by which the promoters of this institution 
were actuated. 

“ If any apology be necessary for introducing to 
the notice of the humane this obscure class of de- 
pendents upon public bounty, we trust that apology 
may be founded upon a sense of justice due to a 
people who have endured the oppressive burden of 
slavery for many generations, sustaining, in the esti- 
mate of public opinion, the odium of a characteristic 
deficiency of mental capacity, and practical default 
of moral principle: the unhappy result of the com- 
bined influence of long continued ignorance, poverty, 
neglect, and evil example. 

* The ruling motive of the association is to pro- 
vide a place of refuge for such of the offspring of this 
people, who, being orphans, have a double claim 
upon charitable munificence; a claim which must be 
allowed in itself to be equally valid from whatever 
cause they are deprived of parental protection; whe- 
ther their natural guardians have been removed by 
the inevitable stroke of death, or in the more deplo- 
rable event which sometimes occurs, that the bonds 
of affection are violated, and parents severed from 


+ That number has been increased at several 
times since the first meeting, and the association 
consists at present of about thirty-five members. 
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their children by the relentless hand of avarice and 
cruelty.” sa 

In the tenth month, the association having a 
prospect of several additional incumbents, removed 
their furniture to a house in Noble street, which they 
rented for the purpose, at ninety dollars a year; and 
settled a family there, ready for the reception of such 
coloured orphans as might be entrusted to their di- 
rection and care. Written rules were provided for 
the government of the family, in which strict atten- 
tion was enjoined to the physical comfort of the chil- 
dren; and care to establish regular moral habits. 

The proceedings of this association, in the or- 
ganization and subsequent management of this in- 
teresting institution, evince a degree of devotion 
to the cause in which they were engaged, and 
of judgment to conduct the concern with propriety, 
highly deserving of the confidence and support of 
the wealthy and humane. 

In the eighth month, 1824, a new location of the 
Shelter was effected. The family was removed to 
No. 166, Cherry street, where it still continues, 

From the account of receipts and expenditures, 
which are exhibited in the annual statement of the 
treasurer’s account, it is easily inferred that the funds 
have been well economised; yet the unavoidable dis- 
bursements still press hard upon the means of sup- 
ply. 
once called to the subject, by notices in the periodi- 






The attention of the public has been more than} 
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THE FRIEND. 


1. Art. 2d provides that any monthly meeting be- 


. ° i « . »| 
bers, will consider this a sufficient notice of , nthly 
longing to the Yearly Meeting of Friends held in 


their disc ontinuance; and such as are In arrears Philadelphia, contributing two hundred dollars, shall 
for it, will confer a favour on the editor by be considered a member of the Association, and have 
forwarding to him the amount of their sub-| the right to appoint an agent to act on its behalf at 
scriptions. the meetings of the Association. Art. 6th declares 


. | that every such meeting may recommend one poor 
7 5 | patient, at one time, on the lowest terms of admis- 
Extract from the Eleventh Annual Report on the State | 3, 
of the Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived | "The monthly meeting of Little Britain, belonging 
the Use of their Reason. Published by direction | ty the western quarterly meeting, paid the requisite 
of the Contributors, third month, 1828. | contribution. It was afterwards, by the regular pro- 
: ’ cess of the discipline, transferred to another quar- 
The managers having been left at liberty, by the | terly meeting belonging to the yearly meeting of 
late meeting of the contributors, to publish the an-| Pyjends held in Baltimore, as a branch thereof, which 
nexed statements and questions, and the legal opi-| it continues to be. Does the monthly meeting there- 
nion obtained in answer thereto, have thought it! py jose either or both of the above recited privileges, 
would be useful and satisfactory to make them pub-| ¥}, 1st, that of appointing an agent, and 2dly, that 
lic, for the information of the friends of the Institu-| 5¢ -ecommending on the lowest terms? 
tion. ; : — ; 
. : 2 » yearly meeting ‘riends held in Phila- 
The circumstances which gave rise to the applica-| , *" The yearly meeting of Friends hel — 
: ll aM . “oc of die. delphia stands adjourned, to meet at the time pre- 
tion to counsel are as follow: Testimonies of dis-| © Se te tek diatiniind vie the Ciled mead das 
ownment having been issued by their respective | S°™MC¢ DY Me Giseipiine, viz. 1 2 
am, 7  tetie sall , lin the fourth month next, at the meeting house in 
monthly meetings in the cases of two of the mana-| ; 
ers, @ minute was made at a meeting of the Board | Mulberry street. A meeting, also called by its mem- 
roe freee say a mr bers the yearly meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
in the first month, stating it as the prevailing sense ’ J —-  @ 
\" , : _| phia, was, at a meeting of its members held in the 
of the managers, that the seats of those managers | tl oh taat Stell ten tals eels omy She caneind 
° > ast, app » be he > sec 
were thereby vacated, One of them who was not| ‘24! Month Jas), appotntes 


then present, attended the next meeting, and ques- | second day of the fourth month, in this city. This 


tioned the right of the managers to make such a mi-| 

nute, Desirous of ascertaining whether they had| 

acted with strict regularity, the managers agreed to | 

825, apply to counsel learned in the law for advice and | 
intormation. 


dollars was made to the association, by a society of Other reasons influenced them to pur- | 


: . >} sue this course. e year 1817, a record book of | 
coloured women, who had united for the purpose of course. In the year 1817, a record book of 


affording assistance to the sick of their own eclour:1* names of the contributors was prepared by a 
and at one time contemplated an extension of their committee of the association, who laid it before the 
ylan, so as to include the objects embraced by our annual meeting in 1818, and recommended in their 
fanaa friends Their donation was vested in a city report, that it should be given in charge to the mana- 
a s. Z as s : a m= ce 
water loan, on which interest is receivable at six per gers for their care and revision. The report was 
cent, This is designed as the beginning of e fand adopted,* and the managers have annually since | 
: s is desig ‘ g g Q : ; : ee : 
for the purchase of a permanent location for the Shel- that time appointed mf ommittos to examine and | 
ter correct the list of contributors, The changes hereto- | 
It is very desirable that an enterprise of so noble fore occurring .in this list, from year to year, were so | 
a character, so well calculated, not only to promote slight, that no difficulties were experienced kaart 
the improvement of an oppressed and degraded race ly notifying the contributors of the annual meeting. 
but to diminish the future expenses of government, aan the last — ee ae = 
should be placed beyond the reach of pecuniary em- CEES CHARESCS NAG occurred, wanes CS Ce 
hecstemmunt, : "The ante Gade titeen Gent benavelent ownment had been issued by monthly meetings} 
é @ ° i ass > 3 . . 2 . L “+. ' 
females are endeavouring to mould into useful mem- against upwards of forty of the contributors; and| 
bers of society, are the children, with whom, if they the validity of these testimonies was in many cases 
— . . 7 , , ? ie > the rg ins 2y é Ee go 
continue to be neglected, we may reasonably expect, denied by the party a dat they had en is-|} 
at a future day, our jails and penitentiaries to be sued. Many of the monthly meetings that were con- | 
crowded. If society can be secured, by the educa tributors to the Asylum had divided, and each divi-| 
, , y ci , , by - 
tion of our youth, from the depredations of lawless 
and untutored manhood, certainly policy, no less 
than humanity, dictates the course to be pursued, 
if any of those who are entrusted with an abundance 
of wealth should feel disposed, in making their final 
arrangements, to remember the Shelter, their posthu- 
mous liberality may probably be a blessing fer ages 
to come, and can searcely, within the reach of possi- 
bility, be productive of harm. 


cals of the day. A few legacies have fallen to the 
association, but the funds are principally composed 
of donations, and annual subscriptions. 

In the spring of 1825, a donation of one hundred | 


| 
} 


















Asylum. Unwilling, under these circumstances, to 
take upon themselves the whole responsibility of de- 
ciding upon these points, it was agreed to state the 
facts to counsel for advice and information. The 
eminent individual to whom the committee applied, 
was designated in the Board as the one in whose opi- 
nion their entire confidence would be reposed. 

It may be added, that in making out the state- 
ments and questions, not only every fact which the 


oni ; : ‘ ; committee believed to be essential to a fair repre- 
lhe foregoing interesting narrative of the} sentation of the whole subject, but every fact and 


origin and progress of the Shelter for Colour- question which were suggested to the committee as 
ed Orphans, is extracted from the African Ob-| essential in the estimation of others, were clearly 
server, a valuable monthly journal conducted| **#te¢. rm 
by Enoch Lewis. We have before noticed siaaaratiaieaticee 
this excellent work in the columns of *“ The 
Friend,”’ and it was with sincere regret that 
we received a request to inform the subscribers 
to it, that itis suspended for the present. We 
consider its suspension a real loss to the pub- 
lie; but the general apathy which prevails in 
relation to the momentous subject of negro 
slavery, the unwillingness of those who are in- 
volved in the evil to see its mischiefs exposed, at this time, it will become the duty of the mana- 
and the inevitable consequences of persisting] gers, annually, to inspect, at the time of settling the 
in it clearly set forth, renders the number of] accounts of the treasurer, the book to be kept by him 
those who cheerfully support such a work, too] fF Fecording contributions, donations, and bequests 
small to warrant its continuance. Those,|‘° Ge deetitation. 


: ; Extracted from the minutes, 
therefore, who have hitherto received the num- ew CLEMENT BIDDLE, Clerk. 


828. 


Doubts having been expressed respecting the con- 
struction and bearing of certain articles in the Con- 
stitution of the Contributors to the Asylum, the fol- 
lowing statements and questions are submitted to 
Horace Binney, for his opinion thereon. 


* At an annual meeting of the Contributors to the 
Asylum, held 3d mo, 18th, 1818. 
By the adoption of the report of a committee made 


sion claimed the right to appoint an agent for “re4 


| Association is chiefly, if not entirely, composed of 


persons who were at the time of the yearly meeting 
of Friends held in Philadelphia, in the fourth month 
last, members thereof; and who then voluntarily sepa- 
rated from, and have since withdrawn their connec- 
tion with that body, and held separate meetings. It is 
composed like that of subordinate meetings held 
quarterly, and these of still subordinate meetings 
held monthly. 

Several of the monthly meetings, which are con- 
tributors to the Asylum, are situated as that of 
Abington is situated, viz. The larger part of the 
members calling themselves Abington monthly meet- 
ing, hold meetings monthly, and make report to and 
attend the quarterly meeting, that sends representa- 
tives to the yearly meeting that is to meet on the 
second second day of the fourth month: i. e. to the 
newly organized yearly meeting. The remaining 
portion of the members also hold meetings monthly, 
and make report to, and acknowledge the authority 
of, and attend the quarterly meeting which sends re- 
presentatives to the yearly meeting held on the third 


| second day of the fourth month: i. e. to the old estab- 


lished yearly meeting referred to in the constitution 
of the contributors. Both the meetings above men- 
tioned, (viz. those held monthly,) have appointed 
agents to the Asylum, who will probably attend the 


|meeting of the contributors with minutes of their 


appointment. Which of them is, under the consti- 
tution, to be considered as entitled to a seat therein 
3. The second article of the constitution declares, 
that every individual subscribing six dollars per an- 
num, or twenty-five dollars at one time, and being 
and continuing a member of the religious Society of 
Friends, shall be considered a member of this Asso- 
| ciation. This article further states as follows: “a 
|contributor who has been disunited from the religi- 
| ous Society of Friends and reinstated therein, may 
| resume his rights of membership in this association.” 
What is the proper evidence to the contributors of 
the fact, that an individual is disunited, and, there- 
fore, no longer entitled to membership in this Asso- 
ciation ? 


The following case has occurred: A. B. a contri- 
butor to the Asylum, was a member of Green street 
monthly meeting at the time that meeting was laid 
down by Philadelphia quarterly meeting, and its 
members attached to the monthly meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the northern district. A testi- 
mony of disownment, disuniting him, has been issued 
against him by the northern district meeting. A. B. 
contends that Philadelphia quarterly meeting had no 
power to lay down Green street monthly meeting, 
and denies that he was within the jurisdiction of the 
northern district meeting. 


It is proper further to state, that the large majori- 
ty of the members of Green street monthly meeting 
agreed, at the monthly meeting in the fourth month 
last, to apply to the quarterly meeting of Abington, 
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to be received as a constituent branch thereof, and de- 
clared their connection with the quarterly meeting of 
Philadelphia to be dissolved. At the quarterly meeting 
of Philadelphia, held in the fifth month last, (informa- 
tion of these proceedings being received through a 


committee previously appointed,) the monthly meet-| 


ing was laid down; at Abington quarterly meeting, 
held a few days afterwards, the application was re- 
ceived, and the monthly meeting adopted as a branch 
of that quarterly meeting. The meeting being in- 
formed by a committee from Philadelphia quarter, 
that it considered the members of Green street meet- 
ing as being still under its jurisdiction. Those mem- 
bers of Green street monthly meeting who made 
this application, hold meetings monthly; make report 
to and attend the meeting held quarterly at Abing- 
ton, which sends representatives to the yearly meet- 
ing that is to be held on the second second day of 
the fourth month; and the existence of a monthly 
meeting at Green street, as a monthly meeting of 
the religious Society of Friends, is asserted by the 
persons who thus meet and make report through the 
meeting held quarterly at Abington, to the yearly 
meeting last named. The members of Green street 
meeting, who disapproved of, and opposed the above 
mentioned application to Abington quarterly meet- 
ing, concurred in the decision of Philadelphia quar- 
terly meeting laying down their monthly meeting, 
and acknowledge themselves to be within the juris- 
diction of, and attend the monthly meeting of Friends 
of Philadelphia for the northern district. Are the 
contributors bound to inquire into the circumstances 
of this case beyond the fact of the testimony having 
been issued ? 


4. In case an individual, a contributor to the Asy- 
lum, and a member of Abington monthly meeting, is 
disunited by that portion of the members which ad- 


heres to the old established yearly meeting of Friends} 


held in Philadelphia, does such a testimony of dis- 
ownment deprive him of the privileges held under 
the constitution as a contributor? 


5. Are the rights of a contributor affected by a pa- 
per purporting to be a testimony of disownment is- 


| circumstances to have any influence in the consider- 
| ation of the above questions? 


REPLY. 

I have deliberately considered the preceding state- 
ment and questions, and am of the following opi- 
nion: 

1. That the monthly meeting of Little Britain, al- 
though transferred to a quarterly meeting belonging 
to a different yearly meeting from that of Philadel- 
phia, has not lost the privileges of appointing an 
agent, and recommending a patient on the lowest 
terms. At the time of its contribution, it was a 


monthly meeting belonging to the yearly meeting of 


Friends held in Philadelphia, and there is no provi- 
sion that its title shall depend upon its so continuing, 
which is the rule of qualification for individuals con- 


tributing as members of the religious Society of 


Friends. I give this opinion, however, upon the pre- 
sumption that the yearly meeting of Friends in Bal- 


timore, is in unity with that yearly meeting of 


Friends in Philadelphia, which was alone in exist- 
ence in this city, when the Asylum was founded, 
such unity should cease to exist, [1 do not mean to 
say what would be the effect of that cireumstance 
upon the rights of the monthly meeting of Little 
Britain. 

2. The constitution of the contributors to the Asy- 
lum, acknowledges but one yearly meeting of Friends 
held in Philadelphia; and it is supposed, that, ac- 
cording to the discipline of Friends, there can be but 
one true and regular yearly meeting of Friends held 
in Philadelphia. 
fact, one or more must be irregular, and must be 
held in violation of the discipline maintained by the 
others. One only can therefore be the standard for 
determining the qualifications of members of the Asy- 


It must be recollected, that neither the contributors, 
|nor the managers of the Asylum, are an ecclesiastical 
body, competent to decide upon religious qualifica- 


"Temust 


tion, except as it is a matter of fact decided by some 
other competent body. 































If 


If there be two or more in point of 


lum; and the question is, how this one is to be as- 


They may judge whether 
monthly meetings or individuals are in unity with a 
particular yearly meeting, or are members of the re- 
| ligious Society of Friends; but they can adjudge it 
only by an outward sign given bya body, whose com- 


sued against him by an association, calling itself a} 
monthly meeting of the religious Society of Friends, 
calling itself Abington monthly meeting for instance, 
which does not hold its meetings in subordination to, 






or religious fellowship with the old established year- 
ly meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, which existed 
at the time of the formation of the constitution ? 


petency they are bound to acknowledge. 





monthly meetings are recognized by it ; and to such 
monthly meetings only, and to their officers only, can 
they resort, to learn whether members claiming to 
belong to certain monthly meetings, do really belong 
to a monthly meeting in unity with the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends held in Philadelphia. 

It must be obvious that any other course than that 
which I have pointed out, would throw upon the con- 
tributors to the Asylum, and its managers, the duty 
of deciding a question, to which they are not legally 
competent; and that the course which is pointed out 
compels them to decide nothing but a fact, to which 
they are competent, namely, the continuance of the 
old yearly meeting in Philadelphia down to the pre- 
sent time, in the full assertion, and in the exercise 
also at least over a considerable body of Friends and 
of meetings, of all their authority under the acknow- 
ledged Rules of Discipline. 

1 am clearly of opinion, then, that if both the 
monthly meetings, so called, of Abington, or any two 
monthly meetings in the like predicament, send 
agents to attend the meeting of the contributors, one 
only can be received, namely, the agent of the month- 
ly meeting in unity with, and recognized by the old 
yearly meeting of Friends held in Philadelphia; and 
the evidence of such recognition is to be sought for in 
the certificate of the clerk of the proper superiormeet- 
ing, namely, either of a yearly meeting, who williden- 
tify the recognized quarterly meeting by its clerk, or 
such other indication as may be preferred; and the 
clerk of such quarterly meeting will in like manner 
show and certify the monthly meetings recognized 
by it. An agent presenting a testimonial of his agen- 
cy, signed by the clerk of a recognized meeting, will 
be entitled to perform the duties of agent for that 
meeting in the affairs of the Asylum; and no other 
agent can be. 

3. The proper evidence to the contributors, of the 
fact that a member is disunited, and no longer enti- 
tled to membership in the Asylum association, may 
be either affirmative or negative. It may be affirma- 
tive, as when a certificate of the fact of disownment, 
or of exclusion of the individual in question, is 
produced from a monthly meeting recognized in the 
manner previously pointed out. It may be negative, 
as when a certificate is produced from a recognized 
quarterly meeting, setting forth that the monthly 


meeting of which the party alleges himself to be a 


member, has heen laid down, or annulled. I do not 





The question is, what yearly meeting of Friends 


in Philadelphia the contributors and managers are 








6. The third article declares, that the managers 
shall continue in office for one year, and until others 
are appointed; supposing A. B. and B.C. two of 
their number, to have been disunited from the reli- 
gious Society of Friends by their respective monthly 
megtings; are their seats as managers thereby va- 
cated? and if so, is it competent to the managers to 
make an entry upon their minutes, so declaring ? 

7. By the constitution of the contributors, &c. can 
any other person than a member of the yearly meet- 
ing of Friends held in Philadelphia, be a manager of 
the Asylum? 

8. The original subscription paper fixes the annu- 
al payment which entitles to membership at ten dol- 
lars, and the life subscription at fifty dollars. Was 
it competent to the contributors, at any subsequent 
period, to lower these terms? In other words, are 
those persons who pay six dollars annually, and twen- 
ty-five dollars in one sum, /egal contributors ? 

It is proper to state that the subscription paper 
which is herewith submitted, was handed round, and 
received the signatures of the original subscribers in 
1813. The constitution was adopted in the 
year, and engrossed on the minutes of the 
tors; it has frequently been printed by their direc- 
tion, and has been altered in some of its provisions 
according to the mode prescribed in the 8th article. 


But it has never had the signatures of the members 
affixed to it. 


same 


In case a monthly meeting belonging to a neigh- 
bouring yearly meeting, should address certificates 
to the meeting held monthly at Green street, as to a 
regular monthly meeting ;—or in case a neighbour- 
ing yearly meeting should hold a correspondence 
with the meeting which is to be held on the second 
second day of the fourth month next; ought these 


contribu- | 


bound to respect, and to take as the standard for de- 


doubt whatever, that they are bound to respect, and 





that time, to hold its meetings as one and the same 


body, by regular appointment or by adjournment, 


and in the same place. A yearly meeting, composed 
of quarterly and monthly meetings, having no unity 
with the original yearly meeting, but having sepa- 
rated from, and withdrawn their connection with that 
body, cannot be recognized for any purpose, by the 
contributors or managers of the Asylum. The sepa- 
ration may have been right, or it may have been 
wrong. Until that matter shall be decided by some 
tribunal, to whom all parties must render obedience, 
the new yearly meeting, together with its quarterly 
and monthly meetings, unless the latter are recog- 
nised by the old yearly meeting, cannot be consider- 
ed as having a legal or regular ecclesiastical exist- 
jence, It is of no effect, that a neighbouring monthly 
| meeting, duly constituted, may have addressed certi- 
| ficates to one of these monthly meetings, as to a re- 
gular monthly meeting ; or that a neighbouring year- 
ly meeting may have corresponded with what I have 
| termed the new yearly meeting in Philadelphia. No 
neighbouring yearly meeting can either decide or af- 
fect the question, so far as regards the managers of 
\the Asylum, or its contributors. They must regard 
| the state of the fact as conclusive, until by law it is 
| held otherwise ; and the state of the fact is, that the 
original yearly meeting has continued in possession 
| down to the present moment, exercising all the autho- 
rity which the rules of discipline give to that body ; 
jand to this yearly meeting only, and to its officers 
jonly, can they resort, to learn what quarterly and 







ciding the fact of qualification ; and I entertain no 


to take as their standard for the purpose mentioned, 
that yearly meeting which alone existed at the insti- 
tution of the Asylum, and which has continued, since 


think, that the managers or contributors are compe- 
tent to decide, whether a monthly meeting has been 
regularly laid down or not. The quarterly is, in 
fact, the superior of the monthly meetings within its 
jurisdiction, as the yearly is of the quarterly; and 
unless a monthly meeting is recognized by the pro- 
per quarterly, it has no legal existence, so far as re- 
gards the Asylum. Which is the proper quarterly, 
is a fact to be ascertained by the rules I have already 
pointed out; and if Philadelphia quarterly meeting 
was, as I take to be the fact, the proper quarterly 
meeting of Green street monthly meeting, Green 
street monthly meeting must be taken by the contri- 
butors to have been duly annexed to the monthly, 
meeting of the Northern district; and a certificate of 
disownment by that meeting, of one who was annex- 
ed to it in membership by that quarterly meeting. 
must be received as evidence that the person is not a 
continuing or present member of the Society of 
Friends. No recognition of Green street monthly 

meeting by Abington quarter, can be received or re- 
cognized by the contributors. By receiving it, they 

would decide the great matter in controversy, to 
which they are not competent. By rejecting it, they 
decide only the fact that, according to that state of 
things which formerly existed without any opposition, 
and which still continues, but with opposition, of the 

propriety of which they cannot, and no common su- 
perior has yet undertaken to decide, Green street 

monthly meeting has no existence. 

4. If acontributor to the Asylum, and a member 
of Abington monthly meeting, is disunited by that 
portion of the members which adheres to the old es- 
tablished yearly meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
phia, “such a testimony of disownment” does, in my 
opinion, deprive him of the privileges held under the 
constitution. 

5. The rights of a contributor are not, in my opi- 
nion, affected by a paper purporting to be “a testi- 
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mony of disownment,” issued against him by an as- 
sociation which does not hold its meetings in subor- 
dination to, or in religious fellowship with the old 
established yearly meeting of Friends held in Philadel- 
phia, which existed at the time of the formation of the 
constitution, fi 

6. As the managers must be contributors, and must 
therefore have the qualification of being and conti- 
nuing members of the religious Society of Friends, I 
am of opinion, that by the loss of the qualification 
their office is vacated; and that their having been 
disunited by their proper monthly meeting is evidence 
that they have lost the qualification. ' 

7. Whether any person can be a contributor, but 
one who is a member of the yearly meeting of Friends 
held in Philadelphia, is a question of difficulty. Upon 
the face of the charter or constitution, my opinion 1s, 
that any person being a member of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends any where, may be such a contribu- 
tor ; but he must be of the Society of Friends accord- 
ing to the acceptation of the old yearly meeting of 
Friends in Philadelphia, and not in name only. He 
must be in religious fellowship with that body. If, 
however, there has been an uniform practice of ex- 
cluding from the right of contribution, all persons 
except the members of that yearly meeting, it would 
have great weight in showing that such was the pro- 
per construction of the constitution. 

8. I perceive nothing to bring into doubt the right 
of a subscriber who has paid twenty-five dollars, or 
six dollars annually, to be a member of the associa- 
tion, if the change of amount was made at a stated 
annual meeting of the association. There is nothing 
in the original articles of subscription to prevent the 
subscribers, or a majority of them, from introducing 
into their constitution, such an article as the Eighth; 
and their signatures to the article, or to the altera- 
tions in the original plan, (which after all was but 
an outline, and by no means irrevocably adopted in 
the article of subscription,) were not necessary. 

HORACE BINNEY. 

Philadelphia, March 8th, 1828. 
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ELISHA BATES AND THE BEREAN. 
Continued from page 190. 


































He goes on to characterize the Doctrines as a con- 
troversial work; which has already received quite as 
much notice as it deserves. 

“But this work,” continues the Berean, “is not 
only controversial, but ex parte also. In proof of 
this, I shall,in the sequel, furnish abundant evidence. 
At present, I shall content myself with drawing your 
attention to a single case. The author is making 
extracts from W. Penn’s writings, in order to show 
what opinions he entertained respecting Christ’s out- 
ward appearance ; in p. 81, the following singular- 
ly mutilated extracts is presented to us.” \ The pass- 
age is then given, filled up from Penn’s works; the 
whole consisting of about 10 lines, which are in the 
Doctrines, and 68 that are not. And, after stating 
that the true meaning of the passages are dependent 
on, and determined by the parts I had omitted, he 
makes the following appeal to the meeting for suffer- 
ings: “ Through what medium, may I not ask, has 
this work,” (meaning the Doctrines,) “ been examin- 
ed and approved, whilst such extraordinary mutila- 
tions as above pointed out, have been permitted to 
pass uncorrected ?” 

This imposing charge, supported as it seems to be 
with positive evidence, turns out to be destitute of 
foundation; and only shows the desperate expedi- 
ents to which the Berean resorts in support of his 
cause. Nor is it possible to suppose that this misre- 
presentation was not made * knowingly.” Forinthe 
Doctrines | introduced the quotations which are thus 
represented, with a distinct, though brief account, 
that George Keith, having apostatized from his an- 
cient profession, made an attack on W. Penn, and 
through him on the Society at large, charging them 
with deism, &c. That W. Penn being then in Ame- 
riea, T. E. underfook his defence; but a similar work 
being prepared by another hand, T. E.’s was never 

finished, and we had only some extracts from it in 
his journal. From this reply of T. E. to G. K. I 
made certain extracts, consisting of Elwood’s lan- 
guage, interspersed with such passages as he thought 


cused.” 
and places any reliance in its statements, without ex-| God and Christ in man,” 
amining the Doctrines himself, would form any idea) fession of Faith called “ Gospel Truths,” drawn up 
of the real state of the case, 


ness and misrepresentation, that bears strong evi-| article. 


proper to extract from W. Penn, to prove the falsity | that any two writers have placed the subjects exactly 
of Keith’s charge of deism. 
tracts from Penn’s writings, but from T. E.’s journal. 
And so it was distinctly stated in the Doctrines. The 
only intimation given of the state of the case, by the 
Berean, is this: 
that he has only quoted what has been previously mu-| he places * the Light,” &c. in the 11th. 
tilated by another hand, | answer, that in adopting)“ Immediate Revelation” has the 2d place, and * Uni- 
the example, he has fairly made the act his own ;) versal and Saving Light” the Sth and 6th. W. Penn, 


I was not taking ex-| in the same order; and even the same writer, in dif- 
ferent works, has changed the order of his subjects. 
R. Barclay, in his Catechism, places the article of the 
* Light wherewith Christ has enlightened every 

* in the Sth place. In his Confession of Faith, 


“If it be said in defence of E. Bates,| man, 
In his Apel. 


were it not so every error might be palliated or ex-| in his “ Testimony to the Truth,” places the article 
No one, | apprehend, who reads the Berean,| of “ the Light of Christ,” in the 7th place, and “ of 
in the 13th. In the con- 
In this procedure, the| by W. Penn, Thomas Story, A. Sharp, and George 
Berean has not only. been guilty of an act of unfair-| Rook, Christ, as the Light of the world, is in the 5th 
Henry Tuke places the Influences of the 
dence to the badness of his cause, but he has placed} Holy Spirit in the 4th chapter, after he had treated 
himself in direct opposition to our primitive Friends.| of religion in general, the Scriptures, and the Chris- 
The whole force of his censure falls on Thomas E]-| tian Religion. 

wood, and not on me, other than as sanctioning what 


' | Firmly believing, as I do, in the Light of Christ, re- 
he did, and his surviving friends approved. 


vealed in man, by which, as he is obedient, his under- 

Thomas Elwood was one of our primitive Friends, standing becomes opened, and his heart sanctified ; 
and as a writer, one of the first class. He was inti-| and, clearly as I have expressed that belief in the 
mately acquainted with the distinguished members} Doctrines, [ consider the insinuations and charges of 
of that day—their writings, public ministry, and pri-| the Berean on this ground, totally irreconcilable to 
vate conversation. He was William Penn’s intimate | the character of an impartial and honest reviewer. It 
friend, and in the advanced period of his life, in the} is not only uncharitable, but it is absolutely unjust. 
absence of the latter, undertook his defence against 
an apostate. In that defence, he quoted such pass- 
ages from William Penn, as he knew gave a fair re- 
presentation of his friend’s principles--which, at El- 
wood’s death, being not only examined and approved, 
but thought to be too valuable to be lost, was pub- 
lished in his journal. 

Thomas Elwood’s defence is marked with the bold- 


Passing over his definition of the word sprcuLa- 
TION, which takes in every thing “ beyond the limits of 
[our own] EXPERIENCE”—al! testimony of “ books or 
men,” and even “ mathematical truths,” (on which 
it is not necessary now to bestow much time,) we 
come next to his notice of what | have said in the Doc- 
trines of the garden of Eden. In the second page of 
that work, after speaking of creation, | said, “Thus 
ness of a man, conscious of the stability of the ground | constituted, our first parents were placed in a situa- 
on which he stood. And in the true dignity of an} tion adapted to their comfort and convenience. ‘The 
advocate for truth, he makes the following remarka-| |,ord God planted a garden eastward in Eden; and 
ble declaration. there he put the man whom he had formed,’ Gen. ii. 

“These things, I say, George Keith certainly|8. And though there may be a mystical significa- 
knows have been constantly held, believed, professed, | tion in these terms, representing that spiritual com- 
and owned, by William Penn, and his brethren, the} munion and fellowship which the saints obtain with 
Quakers, in general, both privately and publicly, in|] God, by Jesus Christ, yet we do not thence call in 
word and writing. These things are so often testi-| question the historical fact, that they were provided 
fied of in our meetings, and have been so fully and | with a residence, in all respects adapted to their con- 
plainly asserted and held forth in our writings, that| dition. Nor do we doubt, that when they lost their 
we might call in almost as many witnesses thereof} happy condition by disobedience, they lost also the 
as have frequented our meetings, or attentively read | residence which was adapted only to that condition.” 
our books.” p. 408. And yet this is the writer, andj It is really surprising that any objection should 
this the article, on which the broad unqualified cen-! have been raised against this passage, conformable as 
jsure of the Berean falls! Geo. Keith himself, I appre- | it is to Scripture, and containing nothing on which 
hend, had not the boldness to represent Elwood’s quo-} human reason need to stumble. 
tations from Penn as the Berean has done. 





And yet the Berean 
| says, | have * gone further than either historical facts, 
Now I would ask any reasonable man, what could | immediate revelation, common sense, or human ex- 
be the object of the Berean, what his regard to truth | perience, will warrant.” p. 148. 
and fair dealing,to make such a representation of this} The writer, in his zeal to convert scriptural accounts 
quotation as he did? The passage thus marked out! into mere allegories, seems to have forgotten the sub- 
by the Berean to begin with, occurs in the 81st page | ject on which he was writing. Is it contrary to ev- 
of the Doctrines, and under the article “ Divinity of| ery imaginable ground of decision, to suppose that 
Jesus Christ.” His mind seemed strongly directed | “ our first parents were placed in a situation adapted 
to that subject, as constituting the beginning and|to their comfort and convenience?” And this is the 
ending of his hostility to the work. He had not yet| prominent point so dogmatically condemned. 
commenced a review of the work, and he stepped 
over 80 pages to strike a blow at this subject! 

After having published four articles against the 
Pamphlet, and three against the Doctrines, they come 
at last, p. 147, to the beginning of a review of the lat- 
ter work, which they enter upon with an objection to 
the arrangement of the articles contained in it; that 
Immediate Revelation should have been the first ar- 
ticle while it occupies but the 8th place. The object 


Is it possible to suppose that our prime ancestors, 
made as they were in the Divine Image, and receiv- 
ing such eminent marks of divine favour, were not so 
provided ? Or that, on their TRaANsGREsSSION, they con- 
tinued to enjoy, without abatement, the peculiar 
blessings provided for them in their former condition? 

The latter would break down all distinction be- 
tween obedience and disobedience, so far as related 
to the interposition of the providence of the Almighty 


of this objection, I apprehend, was, to convey an idea, 
in no very ambiguous language, that I did not be- 
lieve, or was disposed to discredit, Immediate Divine 
Revelation. Thisstrongly implied charge isilliberal, to 
make the best of it. Are we to suppose that subjects 
are to be always arranged, in a discourse or treatise, 
in that order which corresponds exactly to their re- 
lative importance, as respects each other? Do we not 
often find discourses, &c, begin with the least, and 
gradually rise to that which is the most important? 
Have not the different dispensations followed this 
order? The outward and typical dispensation of the 
law preceded the dispensation of the gospel. 

As respects the arrangement of the particular arti- 
cles, as they may have been presented to us in the 
doctrinal treatises of the Society, I am not aware 


—the former would deny that providence altogether. 
I have fully admitted a mystical signification of the 
terms used in the 2d of Genesis. But I was not dis- 
posed to deny all literal meaning of the passage. For 
in allegorizing away the actual residence of our first 
parents, we must necessarily allegorize away their 
actual existence also; and thus leave the origin of the 
human race to be explained in some of the heathen 
fables, or by some happy future discovery. 
Tocorrect the absurdity which the Berean discover- 
ed in the passage above quoted from the Doctrines, 
he quotes Gen. i. 28, 29, and adds, “ Here the whole 
earth is given to man as his ‘residence,’ and every 
herb and every tree bearing seed, on the face of all 
the earth, is also given, without exceptation or limi- 
tation, for food and meat.” But what if the “ whole 
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earth,” with all its productions, was given to Adam, 
including his posterity in the grant, what sort of idea 
must we form of Adam’s mode of existence, to sup- 
pose that his “residence” covered the whole of it? We 
hardly should conclude that he was such a being as the 
Berean, p. 164, describes him to have been—* created 
in a childlike state,” and “very limited in know- 
ledge.” 

But leaving this singular construction of the text, 
let us suppose that our first parents were not provided 
with a “ residence adapted to their comfort and con- 
venience,”—that the Almighty having created them, 
as the Berean says, “ in a childlike state, very limited 
in knowledge,” made no special provision for them, 
but cast them into a vast howling wilderness, do we 
suppose that they could have lived, much less have 
been happy in such a condition? 

The dealings of the Almighty, through all ages, 
has been strongly marked with providential care over 
his dependent servants. And in the midst of the 
trials and vicissitudes with which we are surrounded, 
what is our dependence, even for temporal blessings, 
but in this providential care? 

The writings of the Berean, in my apprehension, 
not only break in upon the great chain of evidence 
which the Se riptures afford of that Providence, from 
the very beginning of time, but they seem to be de- 
signed to set up our individual judgments and expe- 
rience as the standard to which to bring the records 
of divine revelation, even in relation to outward 
events, and to reject, or convert into allegories what- 
ever cannot be measured by that standard. 

Our own observation and experience sink into in- 
significance, when compared with the aggregated 
knowledge and experience of the countless millions 
who have gone before us, and to those who now live 
upon the earth. How little do we know, compared 
with what has been, and now is known, by myriads 
of beings more intelligent than ourselves! How pre- 
sumptuous, then, must it be for us to bring the dis- 
plays which have been made, in past ages, of the 
wisdom and power of God, to be measured by such a 
standard! What are we to say of the general deluge 
What are we to understand of the confusion of lan- 
guages? What of the dealings of the most High with 
his peculiar people? Did he not visit them in the 
land of Egypt, and by signs and wonders bring them 
out of it? Did he not interpose between them and 
theirenemies,a pillar of acloud by day, and a pillar of 
fire by night? Did he not divide the Red Sea before 
them, so that the waters stood up as a wall on the 
right hand and on the left? Did he not cause the wa- 
ter to flow out of a solid rock, and feed them with 
bread from heaven—sustain them forty years in the 
wilderness so that their garments did not wear out 
Did he not descend with a visible glory on Mount 
Sinai, when the mountain trembled to its foundation, 
and so terrible was the sight, that Moses said, I ex- 
ceedingly fear and quake? Did he not lead them 
through Jordan, cause the walls of Jericho to fall 
down, and place them in the promised land—the glo- 
ry of all lands, where outward blessings were abun- 
dantly bestowed upon them? And when they trans- 
gressed his divine commands, did he not cast them 
out of that good land? And is not the condition of 
that people to this day a standing evidence of the in- 
terposition of his providence, his power, and his 
judgments in the earth? What are we to say of the 
miracles which were wrought in confirmation of the 
gospel? Aimong these there was not one so astonish- 
ing to the disciples themselves, as the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. Are we to suppose that this account 
also “is shrouded in metaphor?” a mere figurative 
representation of what we are to experience in our- 
selves? 

There is recorded in the Scriptures a connected 
chain of events, from the creation to the introduction 
and confirmation of the gospel dispensation, which 
can neither be ascribed to natural causes, nor test- 
ed by our own experience. And if we attempt to 
break that chain, though we shall fail in that at- 
tempt, we may injure those whose faith is wavering, 
and shall certainty injure ourselves. When we be- 
gin to allegorize away the facts recorded in the Holy 
Scriptures, we shall find them so interwoven with 
each other, and so connected with the doctrines, that 
on removing one, another must necessarily go along 
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with it, and so on, from part to part, till the whole is 
laid waste. The doctrines of the Bible are so inti- 
mately connected with the history, and the moral 
precepts of Christianity so dependent on the doc- 
trines, that the whole superstructure must stand or 
fall together. 

It is needless, on the present occasion, to enlarge 
this essay, by giving quotations from the writings of 
our early Friends, to prove that what I had publish- 
ed in the Doctrines was fully in accordance with 
their views. Extracts might be taken from the writ- 
ings of George Fox, W. Penn, R. Barclay, T. El- 
wood, and many others in confirmation of these 
views; indeed, | have never met with a single approved 
author in the Society who denied them. They may 
occasionally make the “ mystical” application, whic h 
I have fully admitted, but NEVER DENIED THE 
FACTS. 


—< 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


HUGH ROBERTS. 


There were some eminently pious and de- 

voted men, who contributed to lay the founda- 
tions of religious and civil freedom in Pennsyl- 
vania, who subsequently assisted in the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the province, and 
laboured diligently to promote the cause of 
righteousness in the earth, for whose services, 
neither gratitude nor justice have hitherto ren- 
dered an adequate tribute. The taste and 
fashion of thinking, however, of the present day, 
are calculated to obscure the actors and events, 
rather than, by freshening the canvass with the 
pencil of affection, to bring into new and wel- 
come relief, the men and scenes of the olden 
time. ‘This forgetfulness is no doubt chargeable 
to the true account, that not many remain on 
our favoured territory, whose ancestors brought 
civilization and peace to its shores, who en- 
countered the toils and hardships of the wil 
derness, and, at great cost, purchased the be- 
nefits and blessings which are now enjoyed by 
adventurers and strangers. ‘To this latter class 
we can address no sentiment, nor awaken any 
sympathies, that will render our present office 
still we feel assured, that a few 
kindred minds may receive, with favour, a bio- 
graphical note concerning one of the patriarch- 
al worthies of Pennsylvania, the materials for 
which have escaped destruction or loss through 
the changeful circumstanees of nearly two cen- 
turies. 

Hven Rorerts was born at Penllyn, in 
Wales, Anno Domini 1650. His father wasa 
man of substance, and great respectability; he 
died, however, during the infancy of this son, 
who was left, with several other children, un- 
der the care of an excellent mother, of whom, 
after her death, he thus wrote. “ My mother 
was a religious woman since I can remember, 
which is about forty years. She kept good or- 
der in her family, and amongst her servants, 
being a widow some years before, and so con- 
tinued all the rest of her days. She walked 
then amongst the Presbyterians, and had 
great zeal for God, and was much esteemed 
by those people. In the year 1662, she was 
convinced of Friends’ principles, though there 
were none of that persuasion then in the 
part of Britain where she lived. Friends 
hearing of her convincement came from far 
to visit her. Many of her neighbours were 
also convinced of the principles she held, 
and a meeting was set up at her house; on 
which account she was summoned before the 
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Bishop’s court, where she held a great deal of 
discourse with him. 
persecution arose, which she bore with great 
courage. 
fine of fifteen shillings, for holding two meet- 
ings, four oxen that were valued at fifteen 
pounds. 
often had irons put upon her, and was once 
kept in a dungeon with murderers for several 
days and nights. 
alarmed or disheartened her, or weakened her 
testimony. 


Soon afterwards, a mighty 


The informers took from her, for a 
She was cast into prison divers times, 
But none of these things 


She had great confidence in the 
Lord, and loved his truth and people. We 


were five children, and were convinced of 
God’s blessed truth; 
mother’s faithfulness thereunto, for surely she 
was a good example unto us.” 


and that mostly by our 


Such was the parent who superintended the 


education, and gave a direction to the charac- 
ter of the individual whose life we are noticing. 


Besides the religious instruction and pious 


example of his mother, she caused him to be 
educated in literature, after the best manner of 
that country and period, and he appears to have 
acquired a valuable stock of knowledge, which 
expanded his natural understanding, and con- 
tributed to qualify him for extensive usefulness 


in the world. 

When quite a youth, he believed himself call- 
ed to the ministry of our Lord and Saviour Je- 
sus Christ, and in the fulfilment of his religious 
duties, was made to drink deeply of the cup of 
persecution. 

He travelled much in Wales and England, 
as a messenger of the gospel, and early became 
acquainted with Penn, and other distinguished 
and devoted individuals, upon whom devolved 
the heat and burden of those eventful times. 
when the Society of Friends were gathered as 
a distinct religious body of Christians, 

Hugh Roberts was one of the persons with 
whom William Penn consulted, respecting the 
acquisition and settlement of the province 
which subsequently bore his venerated name, 
and was encouraged to prosecute his applica- 
tion to the king, under an expectation that 
through the influence of Roberts, a large num- 
ber of Welsh people, who had adopted the 
principles of Friends, and on that account were 
cruelly oppressed, would be disposed to resort 
for an asylum to the North American wilder- 
ness. After the grant was made to Penn, the 
subject of this notice became the purchaser of 
a large tract of land, and, with others, met the 
Proprietary in London, to devise and adopt 
what were termed the “ conditions and con- 
cessions,” or the original plan of settlement, 
for the newly acquired territory. 

In the memorable year 1682, and then only 
in the thirty-second of his age, Hugh Roberts, 
attended by a large number of Britons, ar- 
rived, with the founder, and witnessed the 
beginning of government in Pennsylvania; in 
the conduct of the affairs of which, he occa- 
sionally assisted for several years, as a mem- 
ber of the provincial council. His high calling, 
however, as a preacher of righteousness, occu- 
pied most of his time and attention. 

Soon after the landing, he took possession of 
his estate, afterwards denominated Merion, on 
the western side of the river Schuylkill, about 
seven miles from the site fixed upon for the 
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future city of Philadelphia, and accompanied 
by his Welsh associates, began the first and 
most remote settlement from the Delaware. 


The immediate wants of shelter having been 
provided, it became the early care of this wor- 


thy man to promote the establishment of meet- 


ings for worship and discipline, according to 


the order of the religious Society to which he 
belonged, and many pleasant anecdotes were 
related of his pious zeal and practical wisdom 
in the primitive management of their colonial 
affairs. The house which these honourable 
pioneers erected, and where they assembled to 
render public worship to the Author of all our 
mercies, remains an interesting object of atten- 
tion. It is built of stone, in the form of a cross, 
and the wood work consists of hewn timber. 
Down to the period of the revolution, a large 
sun dial, substantially fixed on a post near the 
meeting place, by the subject of this memoir, 
served to regulate the time pieces of the inhabi- 
tants, who were requested, by the donor, to 
‘* use it to the end especially, that they might be 
punctual at the hour of assembling for divine 
worship.” ; 

In 1687, he had the gratification to receive 
his venerable mother, who came hither to close 
her dedicated life, an event which he thus re- 
cords. “ ‘Twelve years since my mother came 
to Pennsylvania, and enjoyed great content- 
ment every way, but more especially in seeing 
truth prosper, which she loved above all things. 
When the Lord visited her to remove her from 
this world, she made no complaint of any sick- 
ness or pain, but was very willing to depart, 
expressing her trust in the Lord, acknowledg- 
ing his goodness, and remaining sensible to the 
last, died in peace the 19th day of the Ist mo. 
1699, aged 64 years.” 

(To be continued.) 
—_>— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 

The writer of the essays signed Melancthon 
having been requested to revise them for pub- 
lication in the Friend, and having perceived, 
upon a careful reperusal, many faults, which 
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peared to me, that much confusion of thought| 'The strict observance, therefore, of practices, 
and language has arisen in this matter, from| and of an order, which others may deem unim- 
not bearing in mind certain principles of mo- | portant, is of the highest obligation upon its 
rality which ought always to restrain and guide| members. Norcan any charge of intolerance 
our conduct. I shall, therefore, as well as for! apply to the Society for insisting upon this ob- 
greater clearness and method, consider, Ist,)servance. Its doctrines and discipline are 
The nature and extent of the obligations which| publicly avowed and explained, and no one is 
bind men together in religious associations; | presumed to be a member but from choice; 
and, 2dly, such of the déctrines and rules of} and the extent of its disapprobation is, to de- 
the Society of Friends as have been brought! clare that it no longer considers an offender 













into view in the present controversy. 
light which these discussions will throw upon 
the more immediate subjects of my remarks, 
will, | trust, repay the reader for the time they 
may occupy. For as the first is of an abstract 
nature, and the second depends upon authentic} 
records, accessible to all, something like cer- 
tainty may be arrived at in our conclusions, | 
and clear principles established, by which to 
judge of the merits of the epistle. 

In the first place, then, I hold it to be an un- 
doubted truth, that, as a citizen of this common- 
wealth, | am accountable only to my Creator| 
for those opinions and actions which do not in- 
terfere with the civil rights of my fellow citi- 
zens, or endanger the safety of the community. 
There is no power in the government to com- 
pel me to hold this or that opinion. I may} 
connect myself with whatever society, for what- 
ever social, moral, or religious purpose I please. 
Such an association is, in the nature of things, | 
purely voluntary. As long, however, as it en-| 
dures, it binds me by its terms. If it is an 
association for the payment of money, | can be 
compelled to pay it; for active exertions in ex- 
tinguishing a fire, or pursuing a thief, | incur} 
its penalties by neglecting my duty. 

There are associations, religious ones for) 
instance, whose objects are principles as well| 
as actions. Men have felt the evils of perpe-| 
tually jarring sentiments upon the most mo-| 
mentous of all subjects; and have wisely con-| 
cluded that the true method of preserving | 
harmony is to avoid collision. ‘Those, there-| 
fore, who agree in points of doctrine, which 
they think important, form themselves into a| 
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as retaining a right of membership. 

A society—the Society of Friends, for in- 
stance, is not merely the present generation of 
Quakers. ‘The members do not hold the pro- 
perty of the meeting in their own individual 
right——but as men, professing certain princi- 


| ples, as trustees for certain tenets and rules of 


discipline. ‘They are tenants for life, or rather 
during good behaviour, under a certain charter 
embodied in their book of discipline. They 
have no right, even in their collective capacity 
as a meeting, to impair or alienate the inherit- 
ance of faith and tenets, which they have received 
from the past, and hold as a sacred trust for 
the future generation. If an individual dissent 
in doctrine or practice, it is well—he has a 
perfect right to do so; but he must break off 
his connection with the society, or he will com- 
pel his friends to break it. ‘Two, or three, or 
twenty, or an hundred members, have the like 
privilege upon the like conditions, and upon no 
other; for | deny that any majority has a mo- 
ral competency to alter the fundamental prin- 
ciples of any such society. 1 would protest in 
the name of their illustrious dead, of all the 
past generations, | would put in a claim on be- 
half of all the generations to come, against such 
an usurpation. ‘The doctrines and discipline 
of the Society must decide all disputes between 
the members, without reference to numbers. 
They would sustain a single member against 
his particular meeting, a single meeting against 
the whole society. 

This may appear strong language, but a lit- 
tle reflection will convince every one that it 
must be so. For if it were not, the great ends 


more care would have avoided, and many |society for mutual edification, and for the sup-|of religious association—the peaceful inter- 


places in which the argument may be strength- 
ened, he has made some alterations, which he 
thinks caleulated to add to their force and 
clearness. 


nor 


From the Saturday Evening Post, July 21st, 1827. 

THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS.—NO. 1, 

Having seen in the Saturday Evening Post, 
of the 16th of June, ** An epistle to Friends of 
the quarterly and monthly meetings within the 
compass of the yearly meeting held in Philadel- 
phia, adopted at a general meeting of Friends 
at Green street meeting house in that city, by 
adjouruments on the 4th and 5th of the 6th 
month, 1827,” and believing it to be calculated 
to make erroneous impressions upon persons 
not fully acquainted with the unhappy differ- 
ences at present existing in the Society of 
Iriends, Lam induced to offer the following 
remarks upon the subject. As I shall endea- 
vour to treat it with perfect candour and cool- 


angry or bigoted temper. 


justment and skilful arrangement of the ma- 

ness, | presume that no sincere inquirer after| terials which make up the beautiful fabric of 

truth will refuse to read and reflect impartially its discipline, that a single stone thereof can- 

upon what I write, unless he discover in it an|not be removed without endangering the edi- 
It has always ap-| fice. : 


port and propagation of those principles which | 
are so dear to them. To fix the terms of com-} 
munion, the power of the collective society, | 
and the duties of the members—the establish- | 
ing of which is essential to the existence of| 
every society, civil or religious—rules of disci-| 
pline or government must be framed. These | 
necessarily take the shape and complexion of| 
those fundamental principles of union which 
distinguish and first called into being the asso- 
ciation. As the paramount duty of every com- 
munity is the preservation of its own existence 
and peculiar character, it is easy to perceive 
that what is an offence of a high grade in one, | 
may be a commendable action in another so-| 
ciety, and that each must be judged by its own 
principles. ‘The Society of Friends, for exam- 
ple, has embodied in peculiar (and what others 
may think trifling) practices, many of the prin- 
ciples which it holds. Such are the nice ad-| 











change of congenial opinions, and the harmo- 
nious worship of the Deity, would be entirely 
frustrated. ‘There would be no fixed prinei- 
ples by which to determine any controversy; 
each changing generation would alter to the 
fashion of the times, the doctrines of the same 
individual society; and Christian professors, in- 
stead of sitting, as now, under their own vine 
and their own fig tree, would be always liable 
to be dragged into a field of imbittered and in- 
terminable warfare. 

There is nothing in the principles I have at- 
tempted to lay down, which affects the right of 
societies to improve their condition by such al- 
terations as were in the contemplation or ac- 
cording to the spirit of the original institution. 

Sut they prove conclusively that societies are 
bound to protect their doctrines and rules of 
government. 

They limit the extent to which alterations 
ean be carried, and prove conclusively, that 
societies are bound by the original principles of 
their union. It is of no force to say, that this 
doctrine would put a stop to mental im- 
provement, and check the march of knowledge. 
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If the principles upon which any association is} Oh, youthful days for ever past, 


built, have become obsolete and exploded, the 
association itself will soon decay; and it is far 
better for mankind to form new arrangements, 
founded upon the new discoveries, than to at- 


That saw my pilgrimage begun, 
When clouds of evil scarce could cast 

A passing shadow o’er my sun. 
Come, that the wounded spirit may, 

Even from your recollections, borrow 


tempt to patch up the old error. So long as| Thoughts that may cheer the gloom to-day, 


people will adhere to the latter, do not attempt} 
to benefit them, by pulling down their dwelling 
about their ears, but show them thé superior| 
advantages of the one which modern improve-| 
ments have enabled others to construct. 

When, therefore, the Green street epistle,| 
after enumerating the objects of our religious | 
association, (p. 6,) proceeds thus, “ Whenever 
any among us so far forsake this fundamental 
principle of our union, as to act in the spirit of 
strife and discord, and to oppose and condemn 
their brethren, who may conscientiously differ 
from them in opinion, they break the bonds of 
gospel fellowship, and, as far as their influence 
extends, frustrate.the design of religious so- 
ciety.”’ The truth or falsehood of the propo- 
sition depends upon what the opinions are, 
whichare thus condemned. For there are many 
cases in which a man may very conscientiously 
differ from those with whom he lives in his opi- 
nions, without disturbing the harmony or inter- 
rupting the connection in society. But if these 
opinions clash with what are truly the funda- 
mental principles of the association, it is acting 
neither in the spirit of strife nor discord to op- 
pose them, and to condemn the attempts to in- 
troduce them into the society. Those who 
make this attempt, are themselves breaking 
‘*the bond of gospel fellowship,’ and frus- 
trating, as far as their influence extends, the 
design of religious society. 

There is a singular confusion of terms in the 
above extract, which must strike every reader. 
it might be inferred from it, that it was a fun- 
damental principle of union in the Society of 
Friends, that no doctrine, however dangerous, 
should be opposed; no conduct, however im- 
proper, be condemned; and that all opinions, and 
every heresy, might seek and find a shelter with- 
in its enclosure. The principal object of these 
essays is to expose the falsehood of this too 
prevalent opinion; to show that the Society of 
Friends have always held most firmly to the 
truths revealed in the gospel, and that the pre- 
sent unhappy dissentions have arisen from the 
attempts to force upon it doctrines, hostile, not 
merely to, its peculiar testimonies, but to the 
Christian religion itself. 





MELANCTHON. 
—~— 
From the Bucks County Intelligencer. 
THE RETROSPECT. 


As turns the pausing traveller back, 
At close of evening, to survey | 
The windings of the weary track 
Through which the day’s long journey lay, 
And sees by that departing light, 
That wanes so fast on field and meadow, 
How distant objects still are bright, 
When nearer things are sunk in shadow. 


} 

Even so the mind’s inquiring eye 

Looks backward through the mist of years, 
Where, in its vast variety, 

The chequered map of life appears. 
And even when hope’s declining rays 

Have ceased to paint the path before her, 
The sunshine of her youthful days 

Still casts a cheering influence o’er her. 


And brighten prospects for the morrrow. 


Scenes of my youth, ye stand arrayed 
In thought before my longing eye, 

In all the change of sun and shade, 
I see the visioned landscape lie. 

The verdure of the ancient grove, 
The quiet, old, paternal hall, 

The hoary oaks that stoop above 
The dim secluded water-fall. 


Once more, ye native vales and hills, 
I do revisit you—to hear 
The waters of my native rills, 
That murmur music in my ear; 
To taste the coolness of the bowers, 
That oft my youthful feet have haunted, 
To scent the fragrance of the flowers, 


That erst my youthful hands have planted. 


To see the venerable trees 

That round my humble mansion grew, 
To breathe the very summer breeze 

That o’er my infant slumbers blew ; 
To see the very forms that oft 

In other years have hovered by, 


And hear those voices murmuring soft, 


To which my heart has beat reply. 


O, magic of the mind! whose might 


Can make the desert heavenly fair, 
And fill with forms divinely bright, 
The dreary vacancy of air— 
And speed the soul from clime to clime, 
Though stormy oceans roll in vain, 
And bid the restless wheels of time 
Roll backward to the goal again. 


The riches that the mind bestows, 
Outshine the purple’s proudest dye, 

And pale the brightest gold that glows 
Beneath the Indies’ burning sky. 

The mind can dull the deepest smart, 
And smooth the bed of suffering, 

And ’midst the winter of the heart 
Can renovate a second spring. 


Then let me joy, whate’er betide, 
In that uncounted treasury ; 
Nor grieve to see the steps of pride, 
In purple trapping, sweeping by— 
Nor murmur if my fate’s shut out 
The gaudy world’s tumultuous din— 
He recks not of the world without, 
Who feels he bears his world within. 
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The interesting and important nature of the 
| extracts from proceedings relative to the Asy- 
lum, induced the belief, that, notwithstanding 
| their length, we should best comply with the 
| wishes of our readers, by inserting them en- 
tire. Consequently, other matter intended for 
| the present number has been deferred. 





In our last number, an error occurred in the 
article entitled “ The Indian Chief.”’ The hero 
of the narrative ought to have the name of 


Enrique, instead of Eurique. 






































Inadvertently, we omitted to mention, that 
the last or 7th number of the * English Classic,”’ 
from the pen of Dr. Johnson, was the 85th 
number of the Adventurer. We mention it, 
because it is our wish, in prosecuting this part 
of our plan, uniformly to name the author and 
the book from which our selections are taken. 


Death by Excessive Joy.—A Liverpool paper states, 
that a person, originally a flax-dresser, had, by a 
singular series of success at sea, accumulated to the 
amount of £60,000. This sum was transmitted to 
Edinburgh, and deposited in the royal bank of Scot- 
land. At the same time the flax-dresser wrote to his 
former employers in Dunfermline, to desire his 
father to purchase an estate to the amount of the 
above sum, and as near to his native place as pos- 
sible. The old man was sent for, and too hastily 
acquainted with the affluent circumstances of his 
son. The effect was fatal. The sudden tide of joy 
rushed with such impetuosity upon him that he stood 
motionless: his eyes expanded, his nostrils dilated, 
his mouth wide open, like the picture of horror. At 
last he fell insensible on the floor, never spoke more, 
and expired in the course of a few days, 





ing open about three weeks, without a single prison- 
er, either for crime or debt. The editor of the Ejk- 
ton Press adds, with great truth, that this fact speaks 
well for a county containing seventeen thousand 
inhabitants.—A merican. 





Next to the comfort of a happy family at home, I 
place the enjoyment of intelligent society abroad. 
Besides the knowledge of life which it affords, it 
opens to us new views of happiness, corrects our pre- 
judices, and makes our kindly feelings spring out 
and flow more fresh and constant. When we see 
always the same faces, in the same room, and hear 
the same opinions from day to day expressed in the 
same words, we either acquire a contempt for the 
littleness and uniformity of things about us, or we 
imagine that every thing worth knowing or loving 
in the world, is within the verge of our own little 
circle. Half of the selfishness and prejudice of the 
world would be removed, if people would take a lit- 
tle pains to know the good qualities of one another. 

Haven. 
——— 


To our boyhood, wise and virtuous educa- 
tion gives that sweet simplicity and innocence, 
which melts every serious beholder into affec- 
tion, and relieves even the savage heart with a 
momentary feeling of honest approbation. In 
our youth, it inspires us with such a fine sense 
of decorum as makes us shrink from folly with 
scorn, and from vice with loathing; and it ani- 
mates us, at the same time, with that unwea- 
ried activity of mind, which struggles with ey- 
ery difficulty, and triumphs over every danger. 
Our manhood it distinguishes by that firmness 
and dignity of thinking which exalts us from 
one degree of excellence to another; which 
causes us to start at the smallest deviation from 
moral rectitude, and impels us to recover from 
the shock, by the instantaneous and determined 
exertion of our whole strength. To old age. 
which is itself the fruit of a well spent life, it 
gives a serenity of mind, which the world can 
neither bestow nor take away—a deep and sin- 
cere love of virtue, which finds a pure and per- 
petual reward in the effects it has wrought on 
the tempers and manners of our friends and 
children—a comfortable remembrance of ha- 
bitual well doing, which alone can endear to us 
the days that are passed, and will return no 
more, or enable us to look on to the approach 
of an unknown world, without solicitude, and 
without dismay.— Parr. 
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